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equilibrium of the scales of justice. You have rightly observed
that* this morning's ceremony is one of special interest to me.
I am in a familiar atmosphere. Old associations of the Bench
and Bar crowd around me. I see gathered together members of
the profession in which I have spent many years of my life, and
which will always hold a special attraction for me. I see 'you,
Sir Shadi Lai, in the place you daily occupy to dispense justice!
Let me congratulate both the Lahore Bench and the Bar on
the possession of the eminent lawyer who has been a Judge of
the Court for ten years, and its Chief Justice since the ist May,
1920. None will, I am sure, dispute the proposition that he is
in every respect a worthy successor of the distinguished members
of the court whose ndmes shine forth in its annals, and that its
traditions of justice are safe in his keeping.

In this gathering to-day I am among friends. I have been
fortunate to make the previous acquaintance of a number of the
Judges of the Court. From among the members of the Bar, Sir
Maharnmad Shaft is intimately associated with me as a valued
member of my Executive Council, and as the member hi charge of
my law department. I see also several members of the Imperial
Legislature before me. Both the ministers of Sir Edward
Maclagan's Government also belong to the Lahore Bar and apart
from its eminent lawyers and politicians, this Bar has the
distinction of possessing as a practising member, Sir Mahomed
Iqbal, the celebrated Urdu and Persian poet.

THE ROAD TO PROGRESS

I wish to associate myself with the Chief Justice in his tribute
to His Excellency, Sir Edward Maclagan, and his Government
for their assistance in enabling the execution of this addition
to the court buildings I am privileged to open to-day. The need
for suitably housing Courts of Justice is now firmly if sometimes
tardily established in every civilized country as a primary duty
of the administration. We men of the law are sometimes accused
of attaching undue importance to the sanctity and dignity of
the law. I will, however, justify my contention that the law
courts deserve to be properly equipped and housed by a reference
to that refuge of all lawyers, an authority. In this case I will
quote an authority whom none can accuse of sentimentality of
prejudice or of leniency. I turn to a learned doctor who never
minced his words. Dr Johnson says the law is the last result of
human wisdom acting on human experience for the good of the
public. One of the principal parts of human felicity arises from